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"CHILD NUREMBERGH." 

An Easter Legend. 

[Rendered into familiar recitative, from the German 
of B.-rthold Auerbaucb.] 

PART I THE ORPHANS. 

EASTER EVE. 
" The Poor have ye always with you. " 



III. 

" Give us bread — for we all are dying !" 
But the crowd swept hurriedly on, 

While old Time with his Ecyih-j kept flying 
Until the morning sunbeam ; hon — 

Till it fhone upon Castle Nurembergh, 
And it glinted the great door. toni'. 

IV. 

On the threshold the Orphans are lying, 
(Breathing no murmur, plaint, nor sigh,) 

Wealth ncr pleasure has haeded their crying 
So th^y here prayed unto God to die. 



Why at Easter (when birds shonld be singlng)- 
Does light turn darkness before our eyes? 

Why, AcTnoB of Good, should evil 
Usurp thy realm beneath the tkies? 



VII. 

Cease thy z>laint$— thou time-blind mortal! 

Know that man has his work assigned : — 
To feed the hungry ! to clothe the naked ! 

To cherish the aged I to lead the Mini ! 
And I who am Maker of all, have lent thee 

Thy UAur, to golace the tboubled mind. 




I. 

14 Give mc bread— for brother ii dying ! 

Hearken the blatt — it is piercing cold. 
SLter! my l»ttl3 sisters arc crying — 

(All of our household gods are sold!£ 
Give us bread — for our brother i3 dying — 

Starving to death in the cruel cold." 

II. 

Thus in the teeth of the northern breezes, 
Rose the wail from Poverty's breast. 

Merciful heavens 1 Oh, how it freezes 
Barefooted beggars in cotton drc. ; t — 

When even a numbing ch.llness seizes 
The wealthy burgher, in his padded vest ! 



Covered with snow they are quietly lying — 
(But once they were happy as you or I /) 

V. 

Deep, in a deathlike swoon they arc lying— 
Under the blanket that wraps them chill ; 

Unheeding the tempest around them sighing, 
Unheeding poverty, hunger, and ill : — 

(A halo — as if 'twere an angel, flying — 
A murmur of "Mother /" and all is still.) 

VI." 

Saviour all Pitiful! why this suffering ? 
Why this misery ? the minstrel cries ; 



Note.— The old Lord of Nurembergh was a very cava, 
lier, hard old man, and never known to do an act of 
kindness, but he could resist nothing that his eon and 
heir desired, and the " child," partaking of the angelic 
nature of his mother, instead of the brutal manner of 
his father, was th 3 benefactor of the country for leagues 
around. The legend of the " Three Cripples " arose in 
the medieval ages, from the circumstance of three un- 
fortunate beings being found on Easter morning on the 
threshold of the old " Castle of Nurembergh, " and at 
the hest of the son and heir, they were taken in and 
cared for, and the superstitious peasantry ever called 
them " God's chllder," and believed that no ill would 
ever come to the "Nurembergh line," so long as they 
cared for the poor.— Ed. 
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PART II THE CHILD OF WEALTH. 

" Give alms of thy substance ; and when thou giv- 
est alms, let not thine eye be envious, neither turn 
away from any poor, and the face of God shall not be 
turned away from thee. " 

I. 

Cradled in down, and decked in laces, 
Curtained with damask, and watched by love, 

Thj language he read on his parents faces 
Told child of Nurembergh life was love ! 

That Earth was the native homo of the graces, 
And that God was rich in the realms above I 



For they are the children of God above : 
'Tia Duty calls you, O Child of Riches ! 
And claims your aid in a work of love." 

IV. 

Child Nuremburgh woke on Easter morning — 
Awoke by the kiss of maternal love ! — 

But he scorned his tunic of rich adorning, 
As he thought of his mission of duty and love, 

And he cried, " Oh, tell me, where are the suffering ? 
For they are the children of God above." 

V. 

" At the threshold 1" whispered the voice of Duty. 
" Let us go and unbar the door !" he cried. 



VII. 

Then he called aloud for the Nurembergh chalice,* 
And pledged then " God's boon" that was sent from 
above ; 

And the three cripples lived in Nurembergh palace, 
At the whisper of Duty and beck of Love ; 

While Evil, Harm, Affliction, and Malice, 
Kept aloof from the children of God above. 

Note— The ballad of " Child Nurembergh," or the 
"Three Cripples," is founded on an incident that oc- 
curred in the Middle Ages, when Castle Nurembergh 
was in its glory. An unprecedented snow-storm, which 
for bitterness and rigor had never been known in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, occurred on Easter 







An angel came to the sleeping beauty, 
On Easter eve, with a kiss of love, 

And smilingly said : " My name is Duty ; 
I've a message for you from the God above, 

Win owns this world, with it3 wealth of beauty, 
And has lent you happiness, home, and love I 



" You pray to Him in your lisping numbers, 

And your prayer will be heard in the courts above, 
If you clothe the naked, and feed tha hungry- 



He flew like a spirit of light and beauty, 
And anon the portal swung open wide. 

" I sent you these orphans last eve," said Duty, 
" For, without your charity, all will have died.'< 



VI. 

He took in the poor, insensible beings, 
And warmed and dressed their frozen feet, 

And gave them wine of a rare old vintage, 
And a little broth to those who could eat ; 

But one ha laid in the Nnremburgh churchyard, 
While three were crippled with frozen feet. 



eve, when birds should have been flinging, and bud3 
bursting the covers— when three half-frozen cripples 
were found in the morning on the threshold of the 
castle. " ChUd Nurembergh" insisted on their being 
adopted into the family and treated as equals, and the 
superstitious peasantry regarded them as " God's chil- 
der." During their life Castle Nurembergh flour- 
^hed, but fell into decay at their death.— Mediceval 
Legends. 



* To drink from the " Nurembergh chalice" was to 
swear a solemn oath of eternal friendship to the guest 
whose name was pledged. The goblet is an heirloom 
from the remotest ages, and is very quaint and curious 
in design. 



